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INFLEXIONS or THE VOICE. 
FP HE rifing inflexion at the comma 


marked by the acute accent, and the 
falling at the period marked by the grave, 


The firſt ſtep to virtue, is to love it in others, 
Evil communication, corrupts good manners. 


The ſame inflexions mark the two empha- 
tical words in the following ſentences : 


Qvarrels are eaſily begün hut not eaſily ènded. 
Thoſe who raiſe envy, will eaſily incur cenſure. 
In the following ſentences the falling in- W 
flexion, for the ſake of emphaſis, is on the 
- firftemphatical word, and the riſing on the 
laſt. . 5 | 


Though we have no regard for our dwn character, 
_ Fe ouyht to have ſome regard for the character of 6thers. 


Thoagh we have no regard for religion in youth, we 
dught to have ſome regard for it in age, 
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The following paſſage from Milton i: 
example of the Monotone marked by the 
horizontal line: 


High on a throne of yal cite, which far 
Outſhone the wealth of O'rmus or of Inde, 

Or where the gorgeous Eaſt with richeſt hind 
Show'rs on her kings barbiric pdarl and gold - 
Satan exalted sàt. PARADISE Losr, B. xi. 


In the following ſentences arg examples 
of the two circumflexes: 


To die to "ge 
To ſteep—perchance to drdam—ay, there's the rib— 
SuAKSPEARE. 


In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice, 
And oft *tis found the wicked prize itſelf 
Buys out, the lau hut %is not fo abdye. Ibid, 
But grant that others can with Cat glory | 
Look down on pleaſures and the baits of ſenſe, 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction 
Great and majeſtic in his ills like Cato? App1so0Nn. 


Aueen. Hamlet, thou haſt thy father much offended. 
Ham. nn, you have my father much offended. 


OHAKSPEARE, 


The beſt method of diſcovering the in- 
1 in any word will be to form it into a 
queſtion with tho dis) unChive or : for, in the 
Pro 
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( vii ) 
pronunciation of ſuch a queſtion, the voice 
neceſſarily adopts the riſing inflexion on the 
firſt pronunciation of the. word, and the fall- 
ing on the laſt, Thus, in the following ſen- 
tence : 


A \ontented mind, and a 7 ebuſcience, 1 will make 
a man happy 3 in all conditions. 


If I want to know the falling inflexion, I 
muſt adopt on the word mind marked. with 
the grave accent, let me ſay, is it mind, or 


mind? And the laſt pronunciation of this 


word is that I muſt uſe i in the ſentence. If I 


would know the riſing inflexion with which I 
muſt pronounce the word conſcience, marked 
with the acute accent, let me ſay, is it con- 
ſcience, dr conſcience | 9 And the firſt of theſe 
rs the rifing inflexion I want. 


-a Ov M P LIMEN T. 
1 * rather ] converſe with 9 LN than with the 


king, 
24:4 3 M. 
I would rather | converſe with you | than with the 
king, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


H E notation made uſe of i in the 

following leſſons, wil, in all pro- 
bability, appear ſo new and unintelligible 
to the greater number of Readers, that 
| they will deſpair | of. comprehending. it, 
and throw by the book with diſguſt. 
It is expected, that but very few wall 
ſee the utility of it, or give themſelyes 
"the trouble to try whether it is Worth 
their ſtudy or not. If ſinging had never 
been reduced to notes, the firſt attempt to 
delineate them on paper muſt have met 
with the ſame fate. The. readineſs of the 
ear to imitate the ſounds it hears, with- 
out appealing to the eye, would have been 
thought a ſufficient reaſon, for treating a 
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ii ADVERTISEMENT. 


ſyſtem of written muſic as chimerical and 
uſeleſs. Without much expectation, there- 
fore, of credit with the Public, the Author 
addreſſes thoſe few who philoſophize on 
language, and who look with a favour- 
able eye on whatever promiſes improve- 
ment. By a long courſe of teaching he 
has repeatedly experienced the utility of 
his plan, and, for the uſe of his pupils, is 
induced to make this addition to his for- 
mer Treatiſes on the ſame ſubject. Thoſe 
who have honoured. him with a peruſal of 
thoſe Treatiſes, will find in the preſent 
Work a conſiderable addition to the di- 
ſtinctions of voice there laid down. In 
Elements of Elocution, he will find the 
two ſlides of voice explained, and their 
influence on the meaning and harmony of 
a fentence, at large inculcated. In the 
Rhetorical Grammar, he will find the dif- 


ferent force, with which emphatic, ac- 


cented, and unaccented ſyllables are pro- 
nounced, 


ADVERTISEMENT. iii 
nounced, clearly diſtinguiſned and pre- 
ciſely defined; and in the preſent Eſay, 
he will find an additional diſtinction of 
ſlides, which he calls the two circumflexes * 
Theſe ſo naturally ariſe from a union of 
the two former, that it may juſtly be won- 
dered why they were not ſooner brought 
into view. To this the Author will frank- 
ly own, that, till lately, he had not a very 
clear conception of them himſelf; his atten- 
tion was ſo employed on the nature and 
application « of the two ſimple ſlides of the 
voice, the riſing and falling inflexion, 
that he had not much leiſure for a far- 
ther inveſtigation of theſe more delicate 
diſtinctions. He had the mortification to 
f find, that the voice often ended with the 

» Since it is as eaſy and as ame to ſuppoſe that 
the voice may fall and riſe upon one ſyllable as that it 
may nie and fall, wby the Latin and Greek languages 


ſhould have only the latter circumflex, and not the fore, 
mer, muſt be left to ſome future Oedipus to explain. 


B 2 upward 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


upward and downward ſlide, without ex- 
aQly implying - the ſenſe he attributed to 
them, but did not know how to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the ſimple lides. By de- 
grees, however, ina long courle of prac- 
tice, he found that theſe. ſlides, which 
implied a different meaning from the 
fimple riſing and falling ſlides, were a 
compound of both ; that they were diviſi- 
ble into two kinds, and that they were real 
circumflexes * ; one of them, beginning 
with the riſing and ending with the fall- 
ing inflexion upon the ſame ſyllable; and 
the other, beginning with the falling and 
ending with the riſing inflexion. When 


The ſpecific import of this inflexion; and how they 
differ from that of the ſimple rifing and falling flide, may 
be the ſubject of ſome future ſpeculation, An enquiry 
has been commenced, and it is preſumed not without 
ſome ſucceſs, in Elements of Elocution, Vol. ii. p. 42. 
and it may be added, that the diſcovery of theſe two cir- 
. cumflexes will throw light on the nature of the other 
two, and tend to give us preciſe ideas of them all, 


he 


ADVERTISEMENT. + 
he had clearly made out theſe two com- 
pound inflexions, he could not help con- 
gratulating himſelf that his ſyſtem was 
perfect, as there was no poſlible flide of 
the voice which could not be reduced to 
one of theſe four. The compound or 
circumflex ſlides are indeed much more 
difficult to conceive than the {imple ones, 
but are no leſs real; as the Author. could 
clearly demonſtrate to any perſon with a 
tolerable ear: but till the human voice, as 
it relates to ſpeaking ſounds, 1s more ſtu- 
died, he deſpairs of conveying any idea 
of them to the Public upon paper. It is 

however no ſmall ſatisfaction, that his 

literary friends comprehend and approve «< 
his Plan, and that his Pupils aQually 
profit by it. To theſe the preſent Eſſay 
is chiefly addreſſed; but not without hope 
that it may find its way to ſome philoſo- 
phers in language, who, knowing the im- 
portance of the ſubject, will think it 
B 3 worthy 
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"i ADVERTISEMENT. 
worthy of a peruſal; as to ſuch it will be 


notation of ſpeaking ſounds, muſt facili- 
tate and improve the art af Speaking and 
Reading, 
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- DEFINITION OF THE FIVE DISTINCT 
PROPERTIES OF THE VOICE. 


| LL vocal ſounds may be divided into 
two kinds; namely, ſpeaking ſounds 
and finging ſounds. Singing ſounds are ſuch 
as continue a grven time, upon one preciſe 
point of the muſica] ſcale, and then leap as it 
were from one note to another ; but ſpeak- 
ing ſounds, inſtead of dwelling on the note 
they begin with, ſlide either upwards or 
downwards to the neighbouring notes, with- 
out any perceptible reſt on any; ſo that 
ſpeaking ſounds are exactly of the ſame kind 
with thoſe which are produced by a violin 
when the finger ſlides up and down the ſtring, 
while the bow is drawn acroſs it. The 
ſinging ſound, therefore, is a Monotone, and 
the ſpeaking ſound a ſlide or inflexion. 
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„ 
| But though ſinging and ſpeaking tounds 
. are thus eflentially diſtinct, it muſt not be 
"Io imagined that ſinging tones are never to be 
| | uſed in ſpeaking. Far from it. The mo- 
Wl: notone is not only productive of the greateſt 
1 variety, but often forms the greateſt beauty, 5 
| Mi of ſolemn, ſublime, and plaintive pronun- 4 
11 ciation; ſo that verſe, properly pronounced, is | : 
1 ſometimes, not only figuratively, but lite- b 
| 19 rally a ſong. | 1 
N Here then we are poſſeſſed of three mark- p 
| | ing diſtinctions of voice in ſpeaking ; and 7 
| | theſe might be ſufficient to denote much of 2 
1 the force and beauty of pronunciation, but = 
1 3. to theſe may be added two circumflex ſlides ; 3 
1 that is, one beginning with the riſing and a 
If | ending with the falling flide, and the other 7 
Þ beginning with the falling and ending with 3 
| || the rifing ſlide. Though theſe compound 8 
1 | flides are of very frequent uſe in ſpeaking, Z 
| | they cannot be ſo eafily pointed out upon 1 
0 | _-” paper, as the fimple riſing and falling in- 3 
| | | flexions Which may be ſeen in Elements of E 
|| Elocution, vol. i. p. 112. but if they can , 
id | be 7 
il 
wh 
| 
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be clearly pointed out to the ear, and per- 
fectly diſtinguiſhed from the other two, the 
uſe of them is obvious; and practice and 
obſervation will in time give us a facility of 
apprehending them. The only hope of. con- 
veying even a faint idea of them upon paper 
will be to appeal to a good reader, for the 
inflexions on thoſe words in the ſeveral paſ- 
ſages which are marked with theſe inflexions, 
particularly in the latter part of Mr. Pitt's 
ſpeech : if he has a taſte for ſpeaking, he 
will ſoon perceive theſe words are pronounced- 
differently from the riſing and falling flides 
upon other emphatical words in the ſame 
ſpeech, and if he will ſet his ear to watch 
his pronunciation, he will find, that the 
difference ariſes from commencing the ſylla- 
ble with one inflexion and concluding it 
with another. Thus with the monotone, the 
riſing and falling inflexions, and the two cir- 
cumflexes, we have five diſtinct properties of 
the human voice, which eſſentially differ 
from each other, and to one of theſe proper- 
ties may every poſſible variety of ſpeaking 

| ſounds 


(10) 


ſounds be ultimately referred. For whether 


the voice be high or low, loud or ſoft, quick 


or ſlow, with paſſion or without it, one of 
theſe properties muſt be a concomitant. So 
that, with reſpe& to theſe diſtinctions of 
voice, we have now a complete notation. 
The other properties of the voice, namely, 
high and low, quick and flow, though in mu- 
fical ſounds they are ſettled with the exacteſt 
preciſion, are very indefinite terms in read- 
ing and ſpeaking ; whilſt loud and ſoft, or 
forcible and feeble, have no ſcale of menſu- 
ration either in ſinging or ſpeaking ſounds. 
But though loud and ſoft, or forcible and 
feeble, cannot be meaſured like high and 
low, or quick and ſlow in mufic, we may till 
form a comparative proportion between them, 
fufficient to anſwer very uſeful purpoſes. We 
do not know the exact proportion of loudneſs 
we give to the accented ſyllable of a word 
above the ſyllable that is unaccented, but 
nature has ſo adjuſted them in the human 


ear, that one is generally in a ſettled relation 


to the other; ſa that if we make the accented 
2 ſyllable 
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ſyllable louder or ſofter, the unaccented ſylla- 
ble grows louder or ſofter in proportion. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the emphatic ſyllable, 
which is but the accented ſyllable made loud- 
er; this compariſon of loud and ſoft ſounds 
has enabled us to diſtinguiſh the accented 
ſyllable of a word, and the emphatic word of 
a ſentence, by a certain mark or difference of 
character, which ſometimes anſwers the moſt 
uſeful purpoſes in reading and ſpeaking. 

Till lately, however, this diſtinction of 
loud and ſoft, or forcible and feeble, had 
never been extended to half its uſes. The 
difference of ſound between accent and no 
accent, emphaſis and no emphaſis, was thought 
to be indefinite; and it was not conſidered, 
that habit, in the very imbibing af language, 
had ſettled a due proportion between them in 
the ear, ſo as to make it very difficult, not to 
give the proper degree of loudneſs to the un- 
accented ſyllable, or unemphatic word, if the 
accented ſyllable or emphatic word were as 
loud as it ought to be, 


An 
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An attention therefore to this proportion 
has given birth to ſome obſervations of the 
greateſt uſe in the art of reading and ſpeak- 
ing. For if we conſider a ſentence as com- 
poſed of accented and unaccented ſyllables, 


or of emphatic and unemphatic words, and 


after ſeparating them by ſuch pauſes as the 
ſenſe requires, we divide the ſenſe into ſo 


many Portions as there are accents, we ſhall 
then have a complete notation of the relative 
force of each word and ſyllable, as the words 
that have no accent muſt neceſſarily be pro- 
nounced like unaccented ſyllables of thoſe 


that have: and thoſe that have no emphaſis 


like unemphatic ſyllables of the emphatic 


words. Let us endeavour to illuſtrate this 
by an example. 


Such plays alone, ſhould Nesse a Britiſh ear, 5 
As Cato's ſelf had not difdain'd to hear. 
| 25 OOF IT 1a 88 Por E. 


After making pauſes at alone, ear, and felf, 


d 
let us divide the two lines into accented por- 
tions, and give every accented word its pro- 


per inflexion. 
Such 


r — a ofa 


CC 48 3 


Such plays | aldne | ſhould pleaſe | a Britiſh ear, | 


As Cito's | {elf | had not | diſdãined | to hear. 
Here we ſhall find the word plays is pronoun- 


ced like an unaccented ſyllable of the word 
fuch ; ſhould, of pleaſe ; a, and ear, of Britiſh ; 
As, of Cato's; had, of not; and to, of hear. 
If, therefore, we were to arrange the un- 
accented words with the accented ones as if 


they were one word, we ſhould preſent to the 


eye the ſame union which is actually made 
by the ear. 


 Suchplays alone ſhouldpleaſe abritiſhear. 
AsCato's ſelf hadnot diſdain'd tohear 


As the two words Pritiſh and ſelf may be con- 


ſidered as emphatical, they may be pronoun- 
ced ſomewhat more forcibly than the other 
accented words, and then the words connect- 
ed with them, will of courſe be louder than 
the unaccented ſyllables of the other words: 
but it may be obſerved, that the real force of 
theſe words depends much more on the in- 
flexion adapted to them than on any increaſe 


of 
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opinion, that marking every word with its 


„„ 
of loudneſs in the ſound “. This arrange 


ment, when accompanied by the monotone 
and the four inflexions, it is preſumed is no 


inconſiderable approach to a notation of 
ſpeaking ſounds, and as ſuch cannot fail of 
being. uſeful. The Author was ſome time of 


peculiar inflexion, accent, and emphaſis, 
would rather embarraſs than aſſiſt the Read- 
er; which is true with reſpect to Readers far 
advanced in the art: but he is much miſta- 
ken if there are not many to whom the mark- 
ing of every word may ſometimes anſwer very 
uſeful purpoſes, eſpecially when the ſame 
paſſage is given entirely unmarked, which 
is the method he has adopted in the follow- 
ing examples, 


* See this explained and illuſtrated in the Rhe- 
- torical Grammar, p. 99, 100. 


EXPLAN A- 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS. 
| AND MARKS, 


The Monotone ; a continuation or ſame- 
neſs of ſound, like that produced by repeatedly 
ftriking a bell; it may be louder or ſofter, 
but continues in exactly the ſame pitch. This 
tone is peculiarly proper in grand and ſub- 
lime deſcriptions, and at the commencement 
of a ſimile in verſe. See Elements of Elocu- 
tion, vol. i. p. 147. Rhetor. Grammar, p. 
65. To expreſs this tone a horizontal line 
is adopted, ſuch as is generally uſed to ex- 
preſs a long ſyllable in verſe. Thus (—) 


High on a throne of royal ſtate, which far 
Outſhone the wealth of Ormus or of Inde, 


Or where the gorgeous Eaſt with richeſt hind 


 Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, | 
Satan exalted fat 795 


MiLTtoxN's Par. Loſt, Book li. v. 1. 


The rifing inflexion, is that upward turn of 
the voice we generally uſe at the comma, or 
in aſking a queſtion, which begins with a 
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1 
verb. (As, Did he ſay, NG?) For exprefling 
this, the acute accent is adopted, thus (*) 

The falling inflexion- is generally uſed at 
the colon and ſemicolon, and muſt neceffarily 
be heard in the anſwer to the former queſtion. 
(He did; he ſaid, No.) To expreſs this, the 
grave accent is adopted thus (*) 

The riſing circumflex begins with the 
falling ſlide, and ends with the riſing upon 
the ſame ſyllable. This inflexion may be 


exemplified by the drawling tone we give to 
ſome words ſpoken ironically, as the word 
Clodius, in Cicero's Oration for Milo. This 


turn of the voice is marked in this manner (v). 


But it is fooliſh in us to compare Druſus Africanus 
and ourſelves with Clödius, all our other calamities 


were tolerable, but no one can patiently bear the death 
of Clodius, 

The falling circumflex begins with the 
rifing and ends with the falling ſlide. This 
inflexion may be exemplified by the pronun- 
ciation of the word ſword, in Cato's reply 
to Decius. This turn of voice is marked 
thus (a) | 

*Tis Ceſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 

And thinn'd it ranks, ADDI$0N. 


An 


1 | 
The relative forces of words ire ſhewn by 
aſſociating ſuch words as have no accent with 
thoſe which have, ànd conſidering the aſſem- 
blage as one word. Thus in the ſentence— 


I ad not ] aſk [I demand your attention. 


ve may conſider each acceritual portion as ont 
word; the firſt to be pronounced as a word of 
three ſyllables, the ſecond as a monoſy llable, 
and the third as a word of ſeven ſyllables, 
with the accent on the third ſyllable; See p. 13. 


In addition to the marks of the inflexions 
of voice, and the claſſification which ſhews 
the relative forces of words, the author has 
given intimations of fuch paſſions; emotions, 
and ſentiments as the paſſage contains, and 
hints for properly modulating the voice in 
expreſſing them; 5.2 


If the reader wiſhes to ſee an exact deli- 
neation of the paſſions, and the manner in 
which they ſhew themſelves in the counte- 
nance, voice, and geſture, he may conſult 
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(18 ) 
Elements of Elocution, vol. 11. where he wilt 
find a preciſe . definition of each paſſion, and 
ſuitable paſſages for practice. 


Thoſe who are acquainted with works of 
this kind, will at firſt be ſurpriſed to ſee no 


words printed in Italics as marks of em- 


phaſis. This is ſo common a mode of aflifi- 
ing the reader, that it will be wondered how 
it could be omitted. To which it may be 
anſwered, that marking the emphatic words 
in Italies, if done with judgment, has cer- 
tainly its advantages; but, in a notation of 
the preſent kind, ſeems to be entirely necd- 
leſs. For it may be obſerved, that there are 
two kinds of emphafis; namely, emphaſis of 
paſſion, and emphaſis of ſenſe. Emphaſis of 
paſſion is that pronunciation which pives 
force and energy to every word in a ſentence, 
and which cannot, therefore, be denoted 
by marking fingle words, but muſt be de- 
ſcribed in the manner here adopted, at the 
head of the ſentence *®. Emphaſis of ſenſe is 


* For a diſtin vicw of accent and empha fis, and the 
common miſtakes about them, {ze Rhetorical Grammar, 
P3 973 Ke. 
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of two kinds; that which marks every word in 
oppoſition or contradiſtinction to any other 
word expreſſed; or that which marks oppo- 
fition or contradiſtinction to ſome word not 
expreſſed, but underſtood: the former kind 
of emphatical words are ſo numerous, and 
differ ſo little in their pronunciation from 
every other ſubſtantive, adjective, verb, ad- 
verb, and participle, that it is perhaps uſeleſs 
to diſtinguiſh them; and the latter kind of 
emphatical words occur ſo ſeldom, and when 
they do occur, fo much of their force de- 
pends on the inflexion they adopt, and on the 
feebleneſs of the preceding or ſucceeding 
unaccented words, that when once theſe two 
circumſtances are diſtinctly pointed out, and 
the paſſion and tone of voice denoted, little 
room is left for any farther diſtinction. 


8 20; ) 
Mr. PITTS Anſwer to Mr. H. Waryot F. 


(Aﬀeted, 12 diference; middle tone. 1 * The 
atrôtidus | crime | of being a yoͤung [ min, | which 
the honourable ['g -qentlertiart Fhas with ſucleſpirit | and 
decency j chirged upon me, I I ſhalb neither attèẽmpt 
to palliate | nor deny; | but content myſelf | with wiſh- 
ing | that I may be 6ne | of thoſe | whole fallies | may 
ceaſe | with their youth, | and ndt. | of that number [ 
who are ignorant | in ſpite | of experience. | 
Whether youth i can be attributed | ro any man n | 
as x rept6ach, FI will not, Sir, | afsdme | the pr6- 
vince | of detèrmining; (Strong aſſertion, louder tone) 
but ſurely g age,'} may become juſtly. contemptible, | 
if the opportunities [. which jt brings, | have paſſed 
away | without improvement, | and, vice | appear: to 
prevail, | when the paſſions | have ſubsided. [ (con. 
tempt, mixed with anger, louder and harſher tone.) The 
wretch, | that after having ſeen the c6nſequences | 
of a rhduſand errors, | continues ſtill to blunder, } 
and whoſe age | has only added dbſtinacy | to ſtupi- 
dity, | 1 is ſurely | the object | either of abhorrence | 
or contempt, | and deſerves not | that his grdy | head | 
ſhould ſecure him | from inſults, | (Abborrence, 
mixed with indignation; a fill louder and harſher tone.) 
Much more, vir, | is hé to be abhorred, | who as 
he has advanced [| in ige, | has recdded | from vir- 
11 | tue, 
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SIR, The atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the honourable gentleman has 
with ſuch ſpirit and decency charged upon 
me, I ſhall neither attempt to palliate nor 
deny ; but content myſelf with wiſhing that I 
may be one of thoſe whoſe follies may ceaſe 
with their youth, and not of that number 
who are ignorant in ſpite of experience. 

Whether youth can' be attributed to any 
man as a _teproach, I will not, Sir, aſſume 
the province of determining; but ſurely age 
may become juſtly contemptible, if the op- 
portunities which it brings have paſſed away 
without improvement, and vice appear to 


prevail, when the paffions have ſubſided. 


The wretch, that after having ſeen the con- 
ſequences of 


a thouſand errrors, continues 
ſtill to blunder, and whoſe age has only add- 
ed obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the ob- 
ject either of abhorrence or contempt, and 
deſerves not that his grey head ſhould ſecure 
him from inſults, 

Much more, Sir, is he to be abhorred, who 
as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
C 3 


virtue, 


1 Ä — — he 
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tue, | and become more | wicked | with leſs temptà: 
tion, | who proſtitutes himſelf | for money, which he 
cannot | enjoy, | and ſpends | t the remàins of his life, | 

in the run | of his eduntry. (Ironical indifference.) 

But yöutb, Sir, IF is not my dnly crime ; | I have been 
acciſed | of acting a theatrical part. | ( Ex-planation, 
plain middle tone.) A thetrical part | may either im- 
ply | ſome peculiarines || of geſture, | or a diſſimula- 
tion | of my real ſentiments, | and the ad6ption | of the 


opinions and linguage | of an6ther|min.| (Contempe.) 


In the firſt ſenſe, Sir, | the charge is too | trifliag | 
to be confated, | and deſerves 6nly | to be mentioned | 
that it may be deſpiſed. | - (Modeſt confidence.) I am 
at liberty, | like every other man, | to uſe my own 
language, | and though I may perhaps have ſ6me 
ambition | to pleaſe this gentleman, | I ſhall got | By 


_ myſelf | under any | reſtraint, | nor very | ſolicit- 


ouſly | copy (Sreer) his diction | or his mien, | how- 
ever matured | by age, | or modelled | by experi- 
ence. | (Sudden flernneſs, high tane.) Biit, | (Low 
Arong monotone till the word own, which muſt be in 
a bigh tone) if iny man ſhall, by chirging me 
with theatrical behaviour imply that I ut: 
ter any ſentiments | but my 6wn, | (Fierce reſent- 
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virtue, and become more wicked with leſs 
temptation, who proſtitutes himſelf for mo · 
ney, which he cannot enjoy, and ſpends the 
remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 

But youth, Sir, is not my only crime; I 
have been accuſed of acting a theatrical part. 
—A theatrical part may either imply ſome 
peculiarities of geſture, or a diſſimulation of 
my real ſentiments, and the adoption of the 
opinions and language of another man. 

In the firſt ſenſe, Sir, the charge is too 
erifling to be confuted, and deſerves only to 
be mentioned that it may be deſpiſed. I am 
at liberty, like every other man, to uſe my 
own language, and though I may perhaps 
have ſame ambition to pleaſe this gentleman, 
I ſhall not lay myſelf under any reſtraint, 
nor very ſolicitouſly copy his diction or his 
mien, however matured by age, Or modelled 
by experience. 


But, if any man ſhall, by charging me with 
theatrical behaviour imply that I utter any 
ſetiments but my own, I ſhall treat him as a 

C 4 ca- 
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ment, ſtrong loud tone) I ſhall treat him | as a calüm- 
niator | and a villain; | nor ſhall any | protection | 
thelter him | from the treatment | which he deserves, 
(Raging paſſion, frronger and louder tone.) I ſhall on 
ſach an occaſion, | without ſeröple, tr imple upon all 
thoſe forms, | with which wealth 1 and dignity in- 
trench themſelves, | nor ſhall any thing | but ge | 
reſtrain my reſentment; | (Ineſſable contempt.” lower 
tone.) age | which always brings | Gne privilege, | 
that of being inſolent | and ſuperciljous | without pu- 
niſhment. (Confidence, mixed with reproach, admonitory 
zone.) But | with regard, Sir, | to thoſe [ whom I have 
offended, | I' am of opinion | that if I hid acted a 
borrowed part, | I ſhould have avoided their cen- 
ſure ; | — the hèat | which offended | them | is the- 
ardour of | conviction | and that | al for the sèr- 
vice | of my country, | which neither hope nor 
fear] ſhall influence | me to ſuppreſs. | (Courage, higher 
and louder tone.) I will not fit unconcerned | while 
my liberty is invaded, | nor look | in ſilence | upon 
public | robbery, | ( Determined reſolution, Hill louder 
and higher tone.) I will excrt | my endeavours' [ at 
whatever | hizard | to repel | the aggreſſor | and drag 
tze thief | to juſtice, | whotver | may protect him J. 
in his villai ainy, | and whovver | may partake | of his 
P:UNCET, And if the honourable — 


1 ) 
calumniator and a villain ; nor ſhall any pro: 
tection ſhelter him from the treatment which 
he deſerves. I ſhall on ſuch an occaſion, 
without ſcruple, trample upon all thoſe-torms, 


with which wealth and dignity intrepch 


themſelves, nor ſhall any thing but age re- 
ſtrain my reſentment 3 age, which always 
brings one privilege, that of being inſolent 
and ſupercilious without puniſhment. 

But with regard, Sir, to thoſe whom I have 
offended, I am of opinion that if I had acted 
a borrowed part, I ſhould have avoided their 
cenſure z the heat which offended them is the 
ardor of conviction, and that zeal for the 
ſervice of my country, which neither hope 
nor fear ſhall influence me to ſuppreſs. I 
will not fit unconcerned while my liberty is 
invaded, nor look in filence upon public 
robbery. —1 will exert my endeavours, at 


whatever hazard, to repel the aggreſſor, and 


drag the thief to juſtice, whoever may pro- 


tect him in his villainy, and whoever may 


partake of his plunder.— And if the honour- 
able gentleman— 


LORD 
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LORD STRAFF ORD'S SPEECH 


To the Houſe of Lords, when he was im- 
peached of High Treafon by the Com- 
mons, in the Reign of Charles the Firſt. 


(Arguing ; à cool, ſedate, middle tone voice.) 


My Lords | As this | ſpecies | of treaſon | of which 
I am accùſed | by the commons | is entirely | ntw þ 
and unknown | to the laws | fo is the ſpecies | of 
proof | by which | they pretend | to fix that guilt | 
updn me. | They have inyented | a kind of accũ- 
mulated | or conſtriftive | >yidence; | by which | 
many | actions | either t6tally | innocent | in them- 
ſelves | or criminal | in a mugh inferior | degree | 
ſhall | when united | amount | tq treaſon | and ſab- 
jeg | the perſon | to the higheſt | penalties | inflicted | 
by the laws. | A haſty | and unguarded | word | a 
raſh | and paſſionate | àction | aſsiſted | by the maldvo- 
lent | fancy | of the accũſer | and t6rtured | by dòubt- 
ful | conſtrüctions | is tranſmated | into the deepeſt | 
guilt ; | and the lives | and fortunes | of the whole | 
nation | no longer | protected | by juſtice | are ſub- 
jected| to arbitrary | will | and pleaſure, | (Enquiry, avith 
ſurpriſe ; higher, and more forcible tone.) Where | has 
this | ſpecies | of guilt | lain ſo long. | conctaled ? | 
| Where | 


( 97 7 

My Lords, As this ſpecies of treaſon of 
which I am accuſed by the commons is en- 
tirely new and unknown to the laws, ſo is 
the ſpecies oſ proof by which they pretend 
to fix that guilt upon me. They have in- 
vented a kind of accumulated or conſtructive 
evidence; by which many actions, either 
totally innocent in themſelves, or criminal 
in a much inferior degree, ſhall, when 
united, amount to treaſon, and ſubject the 
perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted by 
the laws. A haſty agg, upguarded word, a 
raſh and paſſionate action, aſfiſted by the 
malevolent fancy of the accuſer, and tor- 
tured by doubtful conſtructions, is tranſ- 
muted into the deepeſt guilt; and the lives 
and fortunes of the whole nation, no longer 
protected by juſtice, are ſubjected to arbi- 
trary will and pleaſure. Where has this 
ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long concealed ? 
Where has this fire been ſo long buried, 
during ſo many centuries, that no ſmoke 
{ſhould appear, till it burſt out at once to 


CON» 


| *Þ. . 3+ - 
Where | has this, | fire, | been ſo 18ng | büried [dur 
ing ſo many | centuries | that ns | \mdke | ſhould 
- appear | till it burſt out | at 6nce | to conſùme | me | 
and my children? | (Arguing with confidence ; @ lower 
and firmer tone.) Better it were | to live under n6 
law | at all | and by the mixims | of a cautious | pru- 
dence | to conf6rm ourſelves | the beſt | we can | to the 
Arbitrary | will | of a miſter | than fincy | we have a 
law | which ſhall inflict | a paniſhment | prectdent to 
the promulgation | and try" us | by mixims | unheard 
of | till the very m6ment | of the proſecution. | (Ex- 
planation ; plain, open, higher tone.) If I ſail | on the 
Thämes | and ſplit | my veſſel | on an änchor, [ in 
ciſe | there be no | bud” to give me wirning, | the 
party | ſhall pay | me damages; | bat | if the anchor | 
be marked Gut, | then | is the ſtriking on it | at my 
 6wn | peril. | (Enquiry; <vith ſurpriſe.) Where is the 
mark | ſet upon this crime? (Regret ; low, ſolemn, 
| plaintive tone.) It has lain | concealed | ander | 
_ water | and -no6 | himan | pridence | nd | haman | 
innocence could ſive me | from the deſtric- 
tion ] with which 1 Jam at preſent | threatened. 
(Narrative ; open, higher tonc.) It is now | fill | 
two hundred | and forty | years | ſince trea- 
ſons | were defined; | and fo long | has it been | 
ſince zuy man | was toüched | to this | extent, | 
upon this | crime | before myself. | We have 
lived, my Lords, | happily | to ourſélves | at home. | 
| We 
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conſume me and my children? Better it 
were to live under no law at all, and, by the 
maxims of a cautious prudence, to conform 
ourſelves the beſt we can to the arbitrary will 
of a maſter, than fancy we have a law which 
ſhall inflift a puniſhment precedent to the 
promulgation, and try us by maxims un- 
heard of till the very moment of the proſe- 
cution. If 1 fail on the Thames, and ſplit. 
my veſſel on an anchor, in caſe there be no 
buoy to give me warning, the party ſhall 
pay me damages; but if the anchor be 
marked out, then is the ſtriking on it at my 
own peril. Where is the mark ſet upon this 
crime? It has lain concealed under water, 
and no human prudence, no human inno- 
cence could ſave me from the deſtruction 
with which I am at preſent threatened. 

It is now full two hundred and forty years 
ſince treaſons were defined, and fo long has it 
been ſince any man was touched to this ex- 
tent, upon this crime, before myſelf. We 
have lived, my Lords, rin to ourſelves 

at 
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„ 
We have lived | gloriouſly | abr6ad | to the wartd. | 


(Perſuaſion ; lower tone.) Let us be content wien 


what our fäthers] have left us. Let not | our ambis 
tion | carry us | to be more Narned | than they were | 

in theſe killing | and deſtrudtive | arts. | (Explanation 3 
higher tone.) Great | wiſdom | it will de] in your 
16rdſhips, | and jüſt | providence | for youſèlves, | for 
your poſterities | for the whole kingdom | to caſt from 
you | into the fire | (Hatred and deteftation ; lower tone.) 
theſe bloody | and myſterious | v6lumes | of arbitrary | 


and conſtrùctive | treaſons | as the primitive | chri- 


ſtians | did their books | of carious | arts, | and betäke 
yourſelves | to the plain | letter | of the ſtatute ; [ which 
tells you, | where | the crime | is, | and points out | 


the pith | by which | you may avoid it: | (Perſua- 


fion ; loxw, plaintive monotone.) Lt us not, | to our own 
de ſtrũction, | awake | thoſe ſlẽeping | lions, | by rat- 


tling up | a company | of 51d | records, | which have 
for ſo many | iges | hüng by the wall ] forgotten | 
and neglected. | (Sorrow j higher tone.) To all my 
afffictions | add not this; my Lords, | the moſt ſevere | | 
of any | that /I | for my other fins | not | for my tree: 


ſon | be the means | of introdicing | a precedent | ſo 


pernicious | to the laws | atid liberties | of my &- 
tive | country. 1 (Argument ; plain, open ; middle 3 


However .| theſe gentlemen | at the bir | fay they 


ſpeak | for the commonwealth; | and they belidve fo. | 


"et | Linder | favor | it is T | who in this particular | 
ſpeak for the commonwealth, | Procedents | like thoſe | 


9 which 
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at home. We have lived gloriouſly abroad 

to the world. Let us be content with what 
our fathers have left us. Let not our ambi- 
tion carry us to be more learned than they 
were in theſe killing and deſtructive arts. 
Great wiſdom it will be in your lordſhips, and 
juſt providence for yourſelves, for your poſte- 
rities, for the whole kingdom, to caſt from 
you into the fire theſe bloody and myſterious 
volumes of arbitrary and conſtructive trea- 
fons, as the primitive Chriſtians did their 
books of curious arts, and betake yourſelves to 
the plain letter of the ſtatute, which tells you 
where the crime is, and points out the path 
by which you may avoid it. Let us not, to 
our own deſtruction, awake thoſe ſleeping 
lions, by rattling up a company of old re- 
cords, which have for ſo many ages hung by 
the wall forgotten and neglected. To all my 
aßflictions add not this, my Lords, the moſt 
fevere of any, that I, for my other fins, not for 
my treaſon, be' the means of introducing a 
precedent, ſo pernicious to the laws and liber- 
ties 


G4 


which are endtavored | to be eſtabliſhed | againſt r mc f 
mat | draw - atong- | ſuch inconveniences | and miſe- 
ries | that in a, ſow | years 1 the kingdom | will be in 
the condition | expreſſed | in a ſtatute | of Henry | 
the fourth ; and no man | ſhall know by what 
rule | to govern | his words | and actions. (Perſua- 
Von; higher, plaintive tone.) Iimpòſe not; my Lords, 
difficultics | inſurmountable upon. miniſters of ſtate; | 
nor diſable them from ſerving | with chearfulneſs | 
their king [ and country. 1 F you examine them, [ 
and under ſuch ſevere | penalties | by every grain, 
by every | little | weight | the ſerwiny | will be into- 
lerable. | The püblic affiars | of the kingdom | muſt 
be left] waſte, | and nd | wife man f who has any hö- 
hor | or fortune | to I6ſe { will Lrer | engige him- 
felf | in ſuch dreadful; þ-ſuch utkhown | perils. | 
(Exuſing ? middle tone.) My Lords, | 1 bare now | 
troubled your lordſhips | a great | deal, | longer | 
than I ſhould have done. | (Suppreſſed grief; higher 
tone.) Were it not | for the Intereſt | of thoſe ] 
pledges | which a faint | in hdaven | left me, | 
1 ſhould be loth | ( Tndiference 3 Joxver tone.) What ! 
forfeit | for myſelf | is nothing | —bur | I eonftfs | 
that my in- difcrction | ſhould forfeit | for them.— | 
(Strong grief ſuppreſſed ; lower tone.) it wotinds me 
very deeply. | You: will be pleaſed | to pardon | 
my infirmity; — (Difurbed ; broken lorber tone.) 
Something I ſhould have ſaid | but I &e | 1 


< ſhall 


If 
ties of my native country. However theſe 
gentlemen at the bar ſay they ſpeak for the 
commoriwealth; and they believe ſo. Yet 
under favour, it is I who in this particular 
ſpeak for the comtmionwealth. Precedents 
like thoſe which are endeavoured to be eſta- 
bliſhed againſt me, muſt draw along ſuch in- 
conveniences and miſeries, that in a few 
years the kingdom will be m the condition 
exprefſed in a ſtatute of Henry the fourth; 
and no man ſhall know by what rule to govern 
his words and actions. Impoſe, not, my 
Lords, difficulties inſurmountable upon mi- 
niſters of ſtate 3 nor diſable them from ſerv- 
ing with chearfulneſs their king and country. 
If you examine them, and under ſuch ſevere 
penalties - by every grain, by every little 
weight, the ſcrutiny will be intolerable: The 
public affairs of the kingdom muſt be left 
waſte, and no wife man; who has any honour 
or fortune to loſe, will ever engage himſelf 
in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown perils; 

a My Lords, I have now troubled your lord- 
ſhips a great deal longer than I ſhould have 
done, Were it not for the intereſt of theſe 
pledges, which a faint in heaven left me, I 


N __ -» ſhould 


1 

I ſhall not | be able | therefore | I ſhall Rave it. 

(Chearfulueſs ; plain, open, middle tone.) And | new, 
my Lords | I thank | God 1 have been | by his | 

bleſſing | ſufficiently | inſtructed—in the extreme | v4- 
nity | of All | temporary enjoyments | compared | tothe 
importance | of our eternal duration, | (Reſignation ; 
chearful, ſolemn, lower tone.) And | ſo, my Lords, | 

dven | (6 | with All | humility | and with All | tranquil- 
lity | of mind, | I ſubmit | clearly | and freely | to 
your | jadgment. | And whether | that righteous | 

judgment | ſhall be to life | or death | I ſhall repoſe 
myſelf, | full of gratitude | and confidence | in the 
arms | of the great | &uthor | of my exiſtence, | 


LORD CLIFFORD'S SPEECH 


To King Henry the Sixth, to perſuade him 


to keep the Crown. 
SHAKSPEARE, Hen, VI. 3d part, 


(Admonition and perſuaſion; high tone.) 
My gracious | licge, | this tod much | lenity | 
And harmful | pity | muſt be lid | aside. | 
To whom | do lions | caſt | their gentle | looks ? 
Not | to the bèaſts | that would uſarp | their den. | 
Whoſe | hand | is that, | the foreſt | bear | doth lick? | 
Not | his Foe ain | her young } before | her face. | 
Who L 
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ſhould be loth What I forfeit for myſelf is 
nothing but I confeſs that my indiſcretion 
ſhould forfeit for them; it wounds me very 
deeply. ' You will be pleaſed to pardon my 
infirmity; ſomething I ſhould have ſaid, but 
J ſee I ſhall not be able, therefore I ſhall 
leave it. And now, my Lords, I thank God 
I have been by his bleſſing ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in the extreme vanity of all tem- 
porary enjoyments, compared to the import- 
ance of our eternal duration. And ſo, my 
Lords, even ſo, with all humility and with 
all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit clearly and 
freely to your judgment. And whether that 
righteous judgment be to life or death, I 
ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude and con- 
dence, in the arms of the great Author of 


my exiſtence. 


LORD CLIFFORD”'S SPEECH. 
My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
And harmful pity muſt be laid aſide. 
To whom do lions caſt their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beaſts that would uſurp their den. 
Whole hand is that, the foreſt bear doth lick? 
Not his that ſpoils her young before his face. 
D 2 Who 


5 
Who | *ſcapes | the larking | ſerpent's | mortal | ſting? | 
Not | he | that ſets | his foot | upon her bick, | 
The ſmalleſt | worm, | will tarn | being trodden on ; | 
And doves | wilt ptck, | in safeguard | to their brood, | 


(Narrative repreſentation j higher tone.) 

Ambitious | York, | did level | at thy crown ; | 
Thou | ſmiling | while he | knit | his angry | brows: | 
He, | but a dike, | would have | his ſon | a kiog, | 
And raiſe | his iſſue | like a loving | ire ; | 
Thou, | being a king, | bleſt | with a goodly | fon, |] 
Didf yield | confent-| to diſhinherit him; 

( Reproach Iowver tone.) | 
Which argued | thee | a moſt | unloving | father. | 
Unreaſonable creatures | feed | their young : | 
And though | min's face | be fearful | to their eyes, | 
Yet, | in protèction | of their tender ones, | 
Whs | hath not ſten them | (&ven | with th6ſe | wings | 
Wich ſometimes | they have ufed | in fearful | flight) | 
Make war | with them | that climb'd | unto their neſt | 


Offering] their 6wn lives | in their young's | defence ? [ 


| ( Reproach and indignation.) 
For ſhame, my liege, | make them your precedent ? | 


( Reproach and compaſſion ; low monotone.) 
cre it not pity | that this goodly | boy, | 
Should löſe | his birth-right | by his father's fault; 
And long | hereifter | «iy | unto his child 
What | 


1 


Who ' ſcapes the lurking ſerpent's mortal ſting ? 

Not he that ſets his foot upon her back. 

The fmalleſt worm will turn being trodden 
| on: 

And doves will peck in ſafeguard to their 

brood. 


Ambitious York did level at thy crown ; 
Thou ſmiling, while he knit his angry brows : 
He, but a duke, would have his ſon a king, 
And raiſe his iflue like a loving fire ; 
Thou, being a king, bleſt with a goodly ſon, 
Didſt yield conſent to difinherit him; 
Which argued thee a moſt unloving father. 
Unreaſonable creatures feed their young : 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe 
wings, 
Which ſometimes they have uſed in fearful 
flight) 
Make war _ them that climb'd unto their 
neſt, 
Offering their own lives in their young's de- 
- fence? 
For ſhame, my liege, make them your pre- 
cedent ? NEO. 5 
Were it not pity that this goodly boy, 
Should 2 his birth-right by his father's 
ault; 
And long hereafter ſay unto his child 


D 3 What 


CI 
Whit | my great grandfather | and grindfire | got, | 
My careleſs | father | fondly | gave away ? | 
(Reproach ; low tone.) Ah, | what a ſhame were this! | 


(Encouragement ; higher roue ) T.dok on the boy; 
And let his manly | face, | which promiſeth | 
Succeſsful | fortune, | ſtèel | thy melting] heart, | 
To hold | thy own, | and Leave | thy own | to him. | 


KING EDWARD IV's SPEECH 


Regretting the Murder of his Brother CLarenCE, 
SHAKSPEARE, Richard the Third, 
o STANLEY and EpwarD. 
1 Stan. A boon, my ſovereign | for my ſervice | done. 
j K. Ed. I pr'y thee | peace, | my foul | is full | of for- 


row. | — 7 
Stan. I will not] rife | unleſs | your highneſs | hear £4 
me. 8 : 
K. Edw. Then fay | at 6nce, | whit is it | thou re- 3 
quèſt'ſt? 


Stan. The forfeit, ſovereign, | of my ſèrvant's | life: 4 
Who flew | to day | a riotous | gentleman, | 
Lately | attendant | on the duke | of Norfolk, | 

(Remorſe ; low tone.) 
X. Eu. Have | I a tongue to doom | my brother's | 
death | 
And ſhall | that tongue | give pardon | to a ſlave ? | 


( 39 ) 


What my great grandfather and grandfire got, 

My careleſs father fondly gave away ? 

Ah! what a ſhame were this! Look on the 
boy; 

And let his manly face, which promiſeth 

Succeſsful fortune, ſteel thy melting heart, 


To hold thy own, and leave thy own to him. 


- 


King EDwaRD IV. and Lord STANLEY. 


Stan, A boon, my ſovereign, for my ſervice 
done, 


K. Ed. I pr'ythee peace, my ſoul is full of 


ſorrow. 


Stan, I will not riſe, unleſs your highneſs 
hear me, 


K. Ed. Then ſay, at once, what is it thou 
requeſt'ſt? 
San. The forfeit, ſovereign, of my ſervant 8 
life: 
Who flew to-day a riotous gentleman, 


Lately attendant on the duke of Nor- 
folk. 


K. Ed. Have I a tongue to doom my bro- 
ther's death, 


And ſhall that tongue give 1 88 to a 
ſlave? 


D 4 My 
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( 40 ) 
(Pih.) | 
My brother | kill'd no man, | his fault | was thought, 
And yet | his puniſhment | was bitter | death, | 
(Reſentment, mixed with remorſe.) 
Who ſu'd to me | for him ? | wha | in my wrath, | 
Kneel'd | at my feet, | and bid me | be adviſed ? | 
Who | ſpoke of brgtherhood ? | whs | ſpoke of love? 
(Sorrow, pity, and compaſſion.) 


| Whd6 told me | how the poor | ſoul | did forſake | 


The mighty | Warwick, | and did fight | for md ? [ 
Whs told me | in the field | of Tewkſbury, | 
When /Oxford | had me | d6wn, | he | rẽſcu'd me, 
And fajd | dear | brather, | live, | and be a king? | 
Who told me, | when we both | lay | in the field, 
Fr6zen | almdſt | to death, | how he did lap me | 
Even] in his garments, | and did give himſelf, | 
All thin | and naked, to the numb | gold | night? | 
(Reſentment ; loud, forcible tone.) | 
All this | from my remembrance | bratiſh | wrath | 


Sinfully | plack'd, | and not a min of you | 


Had ſd much | grace | to püt it | in py mind, 
(Indignation, mixed with batred z low tong.) 
Biit, | when your cirters, | or your waiting vaſſals, | 
Have done | g driinken | ſlaughter, | and defao'd | | 
'The precious | image | of our dar | Redeemer, [ 
(Over-acted earneft entreaty ; high tone.) 
You firaight | are on your knees | for pardon, | pardon, | 
And J, | unjüſtly too | muſt grant it you; | — 
_ (Reſentment þ 
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My brother kill'd no man, his fault was 
thought, 
And yet his puniſhment was bitter death. 
Who ſu'd to me for him? Who in my wrath, 
| Kneel'd at my feet, and bid me be advis'd ? 
Who ſpoke of brotherhood ? who ſpoke of 
| love ? 
Who told me how the poor ſoul did forſake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me? 
Who told me in the field of Tewkſbury, 
When Oxford had me down, he reſcu'd me, 
And ſaid, Dear brother, live, and be a king? 
Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments, and did give himſelf, 
All thin and naked, to the numb cold night ? 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 
Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 
Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. 
But, when your carters, or your waiting yaſ- 
ſals, 
Have done a drunken ſlaughter, and defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 
You ſtraight are on your knees for pardon, 
pardon, | 


And I, unjuſtly too, muſt grant it you: 
os But 
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( 42 ) 
(Reſentment; forcible tone.) 
But | for my brother, | not a man would ſpeak, | 
(Remor/e ; lower tone.) 
Nor I | (ungracious) | ſpeak unto myſelf 


(Pity; bow tone.) 
For him, | pgor | ſoul, — 


(Reproach ; high tone.) 
The proudeſt | of you All | 


Have been beholden to him | in his life, | — 

Yet none of you | would once | plead for his life, 
(Dread and terror ; low tone.) 

O' | Heay'n | I fear, | thy" | juſtice | will take hold [ 

On me, | and you, | and mine | and yòͤurs, for this, | 

Alas ! | poor | Clarence! |] 


THE ORATION OF COMINIUS 
In favour of CorioLANnus. | 
OHAKSPEARE, 


Unxvillingneſs ; feeble tone.) 


I' | ſhall lack voice : | the deeds | of Coriolanus | 


(Propoſing ; plain middle tone.) 
Should not | be utterred feebly. | It is held, | 
That vilour | is the chiefeſt virtue, | and 
Moſt | dignifies | the haver : | if | it be, | 


The man | I“ ſpeak of | cannot | in the werld | 


Be eingly | counterpois'd, | 
(Narrative; higher tone.) At sixteen ] years, | 
| When 


. 
But for my brother, not a man would ſpeak, 
Nor I (ungracious) ſpeak unto myelf 
For him, poor foul, — The proudeſt of you 
| all, 
Have been beholden to him in his life, 
Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 
O Heav'n! I fear thy juſtice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for 
| this, 
Alas ! poor Clarence ! 


ORATION OF COMINUS, 


I ſhall lack voice : the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be uttered feebly. It is held, 
That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
Moſt dignifies the haver: if it be, 

The man I ſpeak of cannot in the world 
Be ſingly counterpois'd. At fixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he 
fought | 
% Beyond the mark of others: our then dicta- 
tor, 


Whom 
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| | When Tärquin | made a had | for R6me, | he f6ught | 
i Beyond | the mark | of others : | our then | dictator, | 
2 Whom | with all praiſe | I point at, | saw him | fight, | 
| When | with his Amazonian | chin | he drove | 


1 The briſtled | lips | before him: | he beſtrid | 
4 An ober preſt | Roman, | and Y the conſul's | view | 
4 Slkw | | three | oppoſers : Tarquin's | sèlf | he met | 


And ftrick him | on his knee : | in that day's | feats, | 
When | he might àct | the woman | in the ſcene, | 
He prov'd | beſt | man | Y the field; | and | for his 
meed | | | 
iq Was brow bound | with the oak, | His pupil age | 
l ; | Man enter'd | thus, | he waxed | like a sèa; 
. And, in the brunt | of sèventeen | battles since, 
He lvrch'd | all | fwords o' the garland, | 
(Loro, ftrong tone.) For this laſt, | 
Before | and in | Corioli, | 1&t me | ſay, | 
I cannot | ſpeak him | home: | 
(Higher tone, and more forcible.) 
He ftopt | the fliers ; | 
And, by his rare | example, | mide | the coward | 
Turn | terror | into ſport: | as waves | before 
A veſſel | under sail, | ſo men | ob&y'd, | 
And fell | below his ſtem: | his ſword | (death's | ſtämp) 
Where | it did mark, | it töok | from face | to foot. | 
He was a thing | of bl6od, | whoſe every | m6tion | 
Was tim'd | with dy'ing | cries: | alone | he enter'd | 
The mortal | gate | o'the city; | which he painted | 
3 Wüh 
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Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him 
fight, | 
When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briſtled lips before him: he beſtrid 
An o'er-preſt Roman, and i' the conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers : Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And ſtruck him on his knee: in that day's 
feats, 
When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 


He prov'd beſt man, i” the field: and for his 


meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak, his pupil age 
Man enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea; 


And, in the brunt of ſevententeen battles 
fince, 


He lurch'd all ſwords o' the garland. For 
this laſt, 


Before and in Corioli, let me ſay, 

I cannot ſpeak : hence home. He ſtopt the 
fliers; 

And, by his rare example, made the coward 

Turn terror into ſport: as waves betore 

A veſſel under fail, ſo men obey'd, 


And fell below his ſtem : his ſword (death's 


ſtamp) 
Where it did mark, it took from face to foot. 


He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 


Was 
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With ſhrünleſs | deſliny; | Aidleſs | came 6ff, | 
And with a ſadden | reinforcement | ſirack | 
Corioli, ] like a planer : | Now, | All's | his: | 

(Quicker, higher, and more forcible.) 
When by and by” | the din | of wür gan pierce | 
His ready | senſe : | then ſträight | his double | ſpirit [ 
Requicken'd | what in fleſh was fatigate, | 
And to the battle | came he; | where | he did 
Riin | recking | o'er the lives | of men, | as if | 
*Twere a perpetual | ſpoil ; | and, *till | we call'd | 
Both field | and city | 6urs : | he never | ſtoct | 
To eaſe | his breaſt | with panting. | 
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HERMOCR ATES, THE SYRACUSAN, 


Againſt putting the Athenian Generals, Ni- 
cias and Demoſthenes, to Death. 


| (Low, plaintive tone.) 
Vou here | beh6ld | an unfortunate | father | who 
has felt | more than any | other Syracuſan, | the fatal | 
effẽcts of this war, | by the death | of two | ſons | who 
formed All | his conſolation, | and were the only | ſup- 
port | of his old | age. | (Cheerfulneſs.; higher tone.) 
I cannot, indeed, | forbear admiring; their courage | . 
and felicity, | in ſacrificmg | ro their chuntry's | wel- 
fare | a life | of which they would one day | have been 

deprived 


Lo 7 

Was tim'd with dying cries: alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny : aidleſs came off, 
And, with a ſudden reinforcement, ſtruck 
Corioli like a planet : Now, all's his; 
When by and by the din of war *gan pierce 
His ready ſenſe: then ſtraight his double ſpi- 

Tit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 
*Twere a perpetual ſpoil: and, till we call'd 
Both field and city ours : he never ſtood 
To eaſe his breaſt with panting. 


 HERMOCRATES 
Againſt putting the Athenian Generals to Death. 


You here behold an unfortunate father, 
who has felt more, than any. other Syracuſan, 
the fatal effects of this war, by the death of 


two ſons, who formed all his conſolation, and 


Were the only fupport of his old age. 1 
cannot, indeed, forbear admiring their cou- 
rage and felicity, in facrificing to their coun- 
iry's welfare a life of which they would one 

day 
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( 48 ) 
deprived | by the common courſe | of niture ; (Sorrow i 
low, plaintive tone) but then I cannot | but be ſtrongly 
affected | with the erdel | woünd | which their ddath | 
has made in my heart, | nor forbear hiting | and de- 
teſting | the Athenians, | the authors of this unhappy 
war, | as the murtherers | of my children; | (Declaration; 
higher tone.) I cannot however | conceal 6ne cireum- 
ſtance, | which is; | that I am leſs ſenſible þ of my 
privat : affliction | than of the h6nour | of my coun- 
try; | and I fee it | expoſed | to eternal | infamy | by 
the barbarous | advice | which is now | given you. 
The Athenians | indded | merit the worſt | treatment, | 
and very kind | of püniſhment | that cn be | inflicted 
on them | for ſo unjdſtly | declaring wir againſt us; 
(Low tone, till near the end of the queſtion.) but hive 
not | the gods, | the juſt | avEngers | of crimes, | pd. 
niſhed | them, | and revenged | us | ſufficiently ? | (A. 
guing ; higher to the end.) When their generals | laid 
down | their arms | and ſurrendered, | did they not | 
ds | this | in hopes | of having their lives | ſpared? | 
And it | we püt them | to death, | will it | be poffible 
for us | to avoid | the jiiſt | reproach | of our having 
violated | the laws of nations, | and diſh6noured | our 
victory | by an unheard of | crielty? | (High tone, till 
near the end.) How ! | will you ſuffer | your glory | to 
be thüs | füllied | in the face | of the whole | world, | 
and have it ſaid, | that a nation | who firſt | dedicated | 


a temple 


1 


day have been deprived by the common courſe of 
nature; but then I cannot but be ſtrongly affect- 
ed with the cruel wound which their death has 
made in my heart, nor forbear hating and de- 
teſting the Athenians, the authors of this un- 
happy war, as the murtherers of my children. 
I cannot however conceal one circumſtance, 
which is, that I am leſs ſenſible of my pri- 
vate affliction than of the honour of my coun- 
try; and I ſee it expoſed to eternal infamy by 
the barbarous advice which is now given you. 
The Athenians indeed merit the worſt treat- 


ment, and every kind of puniſhment that can 
be inflicted on them, for ſo unjuſtly declaring, 
war againſt us ; but have not the gods, the 


juſt avengers of crimes, puniſhed them, and 


revenged us ſufticiently? When their gene- 
rals laid down their arms and ſurrendered, 
did they not do this in hopes of having their 
lives ſpared? And if we put them to death, 
will it be poſſible for us to avoid the juſt re- 


proach of our having violated the laws of na- 
tions, and diſhonoured our victory by an un- 
heard-of cruelty? How! will you ſuffer your 
glory to be thus ſullied in the face of the whole 
world, and have it faid, that a nation, who firſt 
'E dedicated 
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A temple | in this | city | to Clemency | had not | found 
any | in yours? | Strely | victories | and triumphs do 
not give immortal glory to a city; | but the exerciſing | 

of mercy | towards a vinquiſhed | dnemy, | the uſing | 

of moderation | in the greateſt | proſperity, | and fears 
ing | to offend. the göds | by a häughty | and inſo- | 
lent | pride. | (Declaration; high tone) You doubtleſs | 
have not forgot | that this | Nicias, | whoſe fate | you are 
göing | to prothdunce, | was the very | man | who 
pleaded | your cauſe | in the afſembly | of the Athd. 
nians, | and employed all | his credit, | and the whole | 

power | of his cloquence | to difſuide | his country | 

from embarking | in this war; | (Low tone, till near the 
d) ſhould you therefore, | pronounce | ſentence | of 
death | on this | worthy | general, | would it be | a 
zuft ] reward | for the zeal | he ſhewed | for your | in- 
treſt? J (Deteftation ; loxw tone.) With regard | to my- 
self, | death | would be leſs | grievous to me | than the 
sight | of ſo horrid | an injuftice | committed | by my 
country men | and fellow-citizens, 


JOHN OF GAUNT'S SPEECH, 
On the declining ſtate of the affairs of Ricnarp II. 
(High plaintive tone of voice.) 

Methinks, | I ain a prophet | new | inſpir'd, 
And thus | foretell | our second | Richard's | fite. 
Lower 


1 


dedicated a temple in this city to Clemency, 


had not found any in yours? Surely victories 


and triumphs do not give immortal glory to 
a City ; but the exerciſing of mercy towards a 
vanquiſhed enemy, the uſing of moderation 
in the greateſt proſperity, and fearing to 
offend the gods by a haughty and inſolent 
pride. You doubtleſs have not forgot that 
this Nicias, whoſe fate you are going to 
pronounce, was the very man who pleaded 
your cauſe in the aſſembly of the Athenians, 
and employed all his credit, and- the whole 
power of his eloquence, to diſſuade his coun- 
try from embarking in this war ; ſhould you 
therefore pronounce ſentence of death on 
this worthy general, would it be a juſt re- 
ward for the zeal he ſhewed for your intereſt? 
With regard to myſelf, death would be leſs 
grievous to me than the fight of ſo horrid an 


injuſtice committed by my country men and 
tellow citizens, 


JOUN OF GAUNT'S SPEECH. 


Methinks, I am a prophet new inſpir'd, 
And thus foretel! our ſecond Richard's fate. 
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For Chriſtian service, I and trũe | chivalry, | 


8-3 
(Loro tone, fmple and didactic.) 
His raſh | fizrce | blaze | of riot | cinnot | aft ; | 
For viòlent | fires | ſ{5on | burn 6ut | themselves: 
Small | ſhowers | laſt | long; | but sùdden | ſtörms | are 
ſhort ; | 
He | tires betimes, | that ſpurs | too fiſt betimes ; | 
With eager | feeding, | food | doth choak | the feeder ; | 
Light | vanity, | insatiate | cormorant, | 
Consuming, | means, | s00n | preys | upon itsèlf. 
| _ (Low, ſolemn monotone.) 
This royal | throne | of kings, | this | ſcEpter'd | iſle, | 
This Earth | of mijeſty, | this scat | of Mars, 
This ther | eden, | dd my] paradiſe ; | 
Tried, | built | by nature | for herself, | 
Agiinſt | infẽction, and the hand | of wär; 
This hippy | breed | of men, | this little | world; | 
This precious | tone | et | in the silver] ſea, | 
Which ſerves it | in the dffice | of a wall, | 
Or as a moat | defẽnſive | to a houſe, | 
Agiinſt |] the Envy | of leſs happier lands; 
(Rapture; higher plaintive tone.) 


This bleſſed | plôt, | this earth, | this realm, | this E'ng- | 


land, | | 
This nürſe, | this tTeming | womb | of royal | kings, | 
Fear*d | for their breed | and famous | by their birth; 
(Grand deſcription ; lower and more ſolemn tone.) 


„ 
— 


Renowned | for their deeds | as fir | from home, | 


As 


© 33 7 

His raſh fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt ; | 
For violent fires ſoon burn out themſelv es: : 
Small ſhowers laſt long ; WED ſtorms 

are ſhort ; | 
He tires betimes, that ſpurs too faſt betimes; 
With eager feeding, food doth choak the 

feeder ; | 
Light vanity, inſatiate cormorant, 
Conſuming, means, ſoon preys upon itſelf. 
This royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 
This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demy Paradiſe 
This fortreſs, built by Nature for herſelf, 
Againſt infection, and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men, this little world; 
This precious ſtone, ſet in the filver ſea, 
Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defenſive to a houſe, 
Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands: 
This bleſſed plot, this earth, this realm, this 


England, 
This nurſe, this teeming . womb of royal 
kings, | 
Fear'd for their breed, and famous by their 
birth ; 


Renowned for theis deeds—as far from home, 
For Chriſtian ſervice, and true chivalry, 
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As is | the sẽpulchre | in ſtũbborn | Jewry, | 
Of the world's | ranſom, | bleſſed | Mary's | ſon ; | 


This land | of fuch dar ]ſ6uls, | this | dear | dear | land] 


Dear | for her reputation | through the world, | 
(Lower and more familiar tone.) 
Is now 1 Ias'd | ofit | (I dread | pronouncing it)! 
Like | to a-tenement, | or pelting | farm : | 
(Grand deſcription ; higher and more ſolemn tone.) 
England, | bound in | with the triimphant sta, 
Whoſe rocky | ſhore | beats back | the Envious | sTege, | 
(Lower and reproaching tone.) | 
Of watry | Neptune | is now | bound | in | with ſhame, | 
With inky | bl6ts, | and rotten | parchment | bonds ; | 
(Higher tone.) 
That | England, | that was wont | to conquer | 6thers, | 
(Lover and reproaching tone.) 
Hath mide | 2 n | conquelt | of itsèlf. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


THE SES DT IN COWUL 
In Vindication of Temperance, 

(Tranguillity ; middle tone.) 

I had not | th6ught | to have unl6ck'd | my lips | 

In this | unhallow'd | air, | bat | that this | jüggler 

Wou'd think | to charm | my judgment, | as my eyes, | 

Obtruding | falſe ] rules, | pranck'd | in Reaſon's|garb. | 
( Deteflation ; low tone.) 

I hate | when Vice | can bolt | her arguments, | 


7 
— 


And 


* 
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As is the ſepulchre in ſtubborn Jewry, 

Of the world's ranſom, bleſſed Mary's ſon ; 

This land of fuch dear ſouls, this dear, dear 
We; AS Lens 

Dear for her reputation'through the world, 

Is now leas'd out (I dread pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 

Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back the enviaus 

„ e 

Of watry Neptune is now bound in with 
r 

With inky blots, and ratten parchment 
bonds; Ws 

That England, that was wont to conquer 
others, | _ 

Hath made a ſhameful conqueſt of itſelf. 


THE LADY IN CO Mus. 


I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 

In this unhallow'd air, bur that this juggler 

Would think to charm my judgment, as my 
eyes, 

Obtruding falſe rules, pranck'd in Reaſon's 


garb. 
I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments. 
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And Virtue | has no | tongue | to check her pride. | 
(Reproach ; loco tone). | 
Impoſtor, | dò not. charge | moſt innocent | Nature, | 
As if | ſhe-would | her children | ſhould be riotous | 
(Regret ; (higher tone) 

With her | abũ ndance. | She, good catereſs, [ 
Means | her proviſion | only | to the good, | 

That live | according | to her | g0ber | laws, | 

And holy | dictate | of ſpire | Tmperance. | 


If >very | juſt man, | that now | pines | with want, il 


Had | but a mòderate | and beſetming | ſhire | | 


Of that | which Iewdly-pamper'd | 16xury | 


Now heaps | upon ſome few | with vaſt | exceſs, |. 
Niture's | f6ll | bleflings | wou'd be well | diſpens'd [ 


In un-ſuperfluous and exact | proportion ; | 


And ſhe] nò | whit | efimber' | with her ſtore. | 

And then | the giver | wou'd be better | M$ 3 

His präiſe | die | paid : | for ſwiniſh | glüttony [ 

Ne'er laoks | to Heav'n | amidſt his gorgeous | feaſt, 
(Reproach ; low harſh tone) 


'Biit | with besòdtted | baſe | ingrätitude, | 


Crims, | and blaſphemes | his Feeder, Mit rox. 


THE LADY IN COMUS, 
| In Vindication of Chaſtity, 


(Low, ſolemn monotone.) 
To him | that dires 


ir | his prophane tongue | with contEmptuous | 1 | 
Agäinſt 


C Io 7 
And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 


Impoſtor, do not * moſt innocent Na- 
ture 


As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riot- 


ous 

With her abundance. She, ood catereſs, 

Means her proviſion only to the good, 

That live according to her ſober laws, 

And holy dictate of ſpare temperance. 

If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and beſeeming ſhare 

Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 

Now heaps upon ſome few with vaſt exceſs, 

Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſ- 
pens'd 

In unſuperfluous and exact proportion; cs 

And ſhe no whit encumber'd with her ſtore. 

And then the Giver wou'd be better thank'd, 

His praiſe due paid: for ſwiniſh gluttony 

: Ne'er looks to Heav'n amidſt his . ee 
feaſt, 

But, with beſotted baſe ingratitude, 

Crams, and blaſphemes his Feeder. 


THE LADY IN COMUS. 
To him that dares 


Arm his prophane tongue with contemptuous 
words, 
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Agiinſt | the sun- clad j power | of Chaſtity, | 
of | (Long panſe ; loqwer tone.) 
. Fain | wou'd I ſomething ſay, | yet | to what ptirpoſe? | 
| (Contempt ; higher tone.) 
A Th6u | haſt nor ear, | nor ſ6ul | to apprehend ; | 
| And thou art werthy | that thou ſnòuld'ſt not | know 
A More | happineſs | than this | thy preſent | lot ; | 
M Enjoy | your dear | wit, | and gay | rhetoric, | 
That his | ſo well | been taught | her dizling | fence. | 
| (Strong, ſolemn tone; lower.) 
Thou | art not fit | to hear thyſelf | convinc'd ; | 
Yet | ſhou'd I try", | the uncontrouled | worth | 
Of this | pùre | Cauſe | wou'd kindle | my rapt | ſpirits [ 
To [ ſuͤch | a flame | of sacred | vehemence, | 
| (Grand and ſplendid deſcription ; loud, high tone.) 
That dumb things | wou'd be m9v'd | to fy'mpathize, | 
And the brute earth | wou'd lend her nerves | and 
ſhake, | 
Till 4ll | thy migic | ſtractures, | rtar'd } fo high, 
Were ſtitter'd [1 into Keren [ o'er char — | had. | 
| MitTtox. 


PORTIA'S SPEECH ON MERCY. 
(Perfrafrve intreaty ; aft, middle tone.) 
The quality | of mercy | is not | ſtrain'd ; | 
It droppeth | as the gentle | rain | from héav'n, 
Upon the place | bentath. | It is twice bleſs'd ; | 
t bleſſeth | him | that gives, | and him | that takes. | 


IIS 


199 


Againſt the ſun-clad power of Chaſtity, 

Fain would I ſomething ſay, yet to what pur- 
poſe ? | 

Thou haſt nor ear, nor ſoul to W N 


And thou art worthy that thou ſhould'ſt not 
know ; 


More happineſs than this thy preſent lot; 
Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric _ 
That has ſo well been taught her dazling 


tence. FF: 

Thou art not fit to hear thyſelf convinc'd ; 

Yet ſhou'd I try, the uncontrouled worth 

Of this pure cauſe wou'd kindle my rapt 
ſpirits, | 

To ſuch a flame of ſacred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be mov'd to ſym- 
pathize, | 

And the brute earth wou'd lend her nerves, 
and ſhake, 

Till all thy magic ſtructures, rear'd ſo high, 

Were ſhatter'd into heaps o'er thy falſe head. 


PORTIA'S SPEECH ON MERCY. 


The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd; 
It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
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"Tis mightieſt | in the mightieſt ; it becomes | 
The throned | monarch | better | than his crown :. | 
| (Solemn monotone; lower.) 
His ſcẽpter | ſhews | the force | of temporal pow'r, | - 
The attribute | to iwe. | and mijeſty, | 
Wherein | dath sit the dread | and fear of kings; 
(Rapture; high firong tone.) 
But mercy |] is above | this ſcepter'd ſway. | 
It is enthroned | in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute | to G6d'] himsdtlf; 
And earthly power | doth then | ſhew likeſt God's | 
When | mercy | ſeaſons | juſtice, f ' SHAKSPEARE, 


DEMOSTHENES 
Againſt A$SCHINES on the Crown. 
(Reaſoning ; plain, fimple, middle tone.) 

There are two | diſtingu.ſhing | qualities, Athenians, 
which the virtuouy | citizen |-ſhould-ever | poſseſs. | (I 
ſpeak | in general terms, | as the lèaſt | invidious me- 
thod | of doing Juſtice | to myſelf,) | a zeal | for the hò- 
nour | and pre eminence | of the ſtite | in his official 
conduct, | on'all | occifions | and in all | tranſactions | 
an affection for his country. | This | niture can beſtow 
abiliies | and ſuccefs | depend upon an;ther power: 
(Strong aſſertian, firm, loud, lower tone.) And in this! 

| | affiQion 
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"Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal 

powr, 
The attribute to awe, and majeſty, 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; ' 
It is an attribute to God himſelf ; 


And earthly power doth then ſhew likeſt 
god's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. 


DrMosTHENEs againſt ZEſchines on the Crown, 


There are two diſtinguiſhing qualities, Athe- 
nians, which the virtuous citizen ſhould ever 
poſſeſs. (I ſpeak in general terms, as the 
leaſt invidious method of doing juſtice to my - 
ſelf.) A zeal for the honour and pre-emi- 
nence of the ſtate, in his official conduct, 
on all occafions, and in all tranſactions, an 
affection for his country. This nature can 
beſtow ; abilities and ſucceſs depend upon 


another power; and in this affection you find 


me 
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them, | mywhöle | being | is devoted | to this glorious | 


. 
affection | you find | me | firm | and inviriable. | 
(Enumeration of particulars ; firm, loud, lower tone, riſing 
in firength on each. to the end.) Nt | the s6lemn | de- 
mind | of my perſon, | not the vengeance | of the 
Amphictyõnic | council | which they denounced againſt 
me, | not the terror | of their threatenings, | not the | 
flattery | of their promiſes, | nd | nor the fury | of thoſe 
accurſed | wretches | whom they rouſed | like wild 
beaſts | againſt me | could ever | tear | this | affeGion |] 
from my breaſt. | (H/gher tone, aud not ſo loud.) From 
firſt | to laſt, | I have aniformly | purſied | the juſt | 
and virtuous courſe | of condutt ; | afſertor | of the ho- 
nours, | of the, prerogatives, | of the glory of | my coun- 
try; | ſtüdious | to ſupport them, | zealous | to advance 


cauſe. | (Reproach ; ſncering, middle tone.) \ | was nẽ- 
ver known | to mirch | through the city, | with a face 
of joy | and exultition, | at the ſucceſs | of a foreign 
power, | embricing | and annoũncing | the joyful | ti- 
dings | to thoſe, | who I ſuppoſed | would tranſmit it | 
to the proper | plice, | i| was never known | to re- 
ceive the ſuecẽſſes] of my own country | with trem- 
blings, | with sighings, | with Tyes | bending | to the 
Earth, | (Indignation, higher tone) like thoſe | impious 
men ] who are the defimers | of the ſtate ; | as if by 
{ich conduct | they were not defimers | of themsèlves. 
Who 166k | abroad | and when a f6reign | potentate | 
hath eſtäbliſhed | his pdwer | on the caltnities | of 
Greece, | applaud | the event, | and tell us | we ſhould 
take Every | means | to perpetuate his power, | 


P 


C03. 2 
me firm and invariable. Not the ſolemn 
demand of my perſon, not the vengeance of 
the Amphi&yonic council which they de- 
nounced againſt me, not the terror of their 
threatenings, not the flattery of their pro- 
miſes, no nor the fury of thoſe accurſed 
wretches, whom they rouſed like wild beaſts 
againſt me, could ever tear this affection 
from my breaſt, From firſt to laſt I have 
uniformly purſued the juſt and virtuous 
courſe of conduct; aflertor of the honours, 
of the prerogatives, of the glory of my 
country; ſtudious to ſupport them, zealous 
to advance them, my whole being is de- 
voted to this glorious cauſe. I was never 
known to march through the city, with a 
face of joy and exultation ; at the ſucceſs 
of a foreign power, embracing and announc- 
ing the joyful tydings to thoſe, who, I ſup- 
poſed, would tranſmit it to the proper place. 
I was. never known to receive the ſucceſſes 
of my own country with tremblings, with ſigh- 
ings, with eyes bending to the earth, like thoſe 
impious men who are the defamers of the 
ſtate, as if by ſuch. conduct they were not 
defamers of themſelves. Who look abroad, 
and when a foreign potentate hath eſtabliſhed 
his power on the calamities. of Greece, ap- 
plaud the event, and tell us we ſhould take 


every menas to perpetuate his power. 
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CONCLUSION. 
FROM the method of marking the words, 
we have juſt ſeen it is impoſſible not to take 
notice of a circumſtance which arifes from 


it, and which, if properly attended to, will 
ſet the utility of this method in a ſtill ſtronger 


light; and that 1s, the pauſes that neceſſarily 


intervene- between words, that have accented 
force. It muſt be apparent to the dulleſt 
obſerver, that wherever words in ſucceſſion 
are pronounced with accented force, how- 


ever {mall the pauſe may be, there is ſtill a 


oreater pauſe between theſe words, than be- 
tween the ſyllables of the ſame word, and 
confequently, that the words without the ac- 
cent, which are pronounced like mere ſylla- 


bles of words, are united among themſelves, 


2nd with the accented word to which they 
belong, more intimately than the accented 


words are with each other: that is, leſs time 


intervenes between different ſyllables of the 
ſame word, or different words pronounced 
with one accent only, than between different 


Words, where each word has an accent: and 
if ſo, that the accented word, and the words 


that 


41 
that are pronounced like unaccented ſyllables 
of it, form a claſs of words, which, in ſome 
meaſure, reſemble a bar in muſic. For though 


the pauſes at the end of each claſs are very 


unequal, according to the continuation or 
completion of the ſenſe, yet there is always a 
pauſe of force, as it may be called, at the 
end of every claſs, which divides the ſen- 
tence into accentual portions; and it is this 


ſpecies of pauſe which may be ſaid to form a 
bar in reading. Thus, in the following 
lines from Pope : 


Plant | of celèſſial | ſced, | if dropp'd | below, | 
Sky, | in what mortal | foil | thou déign'ſt | to grow, | 


There are five bars in each line. In the firſt 
line there is a ſmaller pauſe between of and ce- 
tial, and if and dropp'd, than between celeſtial 
and ſeed, and dropp'd and below; and in the 
laſt line, there is a longer pauſe between mor- 
tal and ſoil than between in and what, and 


what and mortal; or than between ou and 


de [ gn'ſt. 
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1 call this a ſpecies of pauſe, becauſe, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, it ought rather to be called 
an interval, as no more time is taken up be- 
tween the adjective and ſubſtantive than is 
neceſſary for that ceſſation of tone which the 
voice naturally requires after the pronuncia- 
tion of one accented word, and. that accumu- 
lation of force which is preparatory: to the 
pronunciation of another : but even. this in- 
terval of time, ſmall as it is, is neceſſarily 
greater than that which intervenes between 
the impulſes of unaccented ſyllables, or un- 
accented words which are pronounced ex- 
actly like theſe ſyllables. The accented 
impulſes of the voice may be. compared to 
the repeated ſtrokes of the hand, which re- 
turns a ball to the body which repels it, while 
the impulſes of thoſe ſyllables which have no 
accent may be likened to thoſe ſmaller im- 
pulſes, formed by the weight of the ball it- 
ſelf, when it falls on ſome refiſting body. 


Here then ſeems to be a new ſpecies of 


interval in pronunciation, which may not be 
| with- 


q 


1 

without its uſe. The pauſes generally found 
in printing are perhaps ſufficient intervals 
for thoſe who read well, but are by far too 
few for the generality of readers, eſpecially 
thoſe of the younger claſs ; theſe ought to 
pauſe much more frequently, to dwell longer 
on the pauſes, and to give the accented words 
a fulneſs and firmneſs of ſound, . Now per- 
haps nothing could be better calculated for 
that purpoſe than the preſent notation, To 
tell young people they are to give all their 
© words a full ſtrong ſound, 1s telling them 
what they feel to be wrong ; to tell them 
they muſt give the more ſignificant words a 
ſirong ſound, is requiring them to make a 
diſtinction they are unable to do; but when 
theſe words are ſeparated and marked in the 
manner here adopted, they have a guide to 
direct them where to pauſe, and where to 
dwell upon the words. 


It will perhaps be objected, that theſe in- 
tervals almoſt always divide the adjective and 
the ſubſtantive, To this it may be anſwered, 
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and the voice not dropped, this interval, 
even if it ſhould be made longer than it 
ought to be, will have no bad effect on the 
ſenſe; we ſhall only appear to be pro- 


nouncing more emphatically, and this em- 


phatical pronunciation is what young people 


ought to be accuſtomed to, in order to ac- 


quire a firmneſs and ſubſtance in the tone of 
voice, 


It may be objected too, that the inflexions 


of voice marked by the grave and acute ac- 


cent, and particularly by the two circum- 
flexes, are ſo difficult to diſtinguiſh, that they 


will be apt to puzzle the reader, and make 


him pronounce worſe than he would do with- 
out them. To this it may be anſwered, that 
Reading, like Singing, is, to a certain de- 
oree, much more eaſily learned by the car 


than by notes, If the pupil has a good 


reader conſtantly to imitate, he is undoubt- 


cdl 


F 
edly poſſeſſed of the principal means of im- 
provement. But even this advantage will 
no more exclude the neceſſity of ſome rules, 
than the inſtructions of a Singing-Maſter will 
render the knowledge of Muſic unneceſſary. 
A perſon who has learned to ſing by ear, and 
but juſt commenced the ſtudy of Muſic, will 
find the notes puzzle him, and make him 
ſing infinitely worſe than he would do with- 


out them. The ſame may be obſerved of 
every art which is to be acquired by habit; 


before the habit is formed, the pupil is much 
more aukward than before he began; but 
when once that habit is formed, it becomes 


a part of his nature, and to eaſe and elegance 
adds correctneſs and propriety. 


But allowing the difficulty of conceiving 
the inflexions to be very great, and even 
ſuppoſing that the pupil often miſtakes them, 
yet ſtill the diviſion of a ſentence into ſuch 
portions as are to be pronounced like one 


whole 


„ 
whole word, with the ſtreſs upon the proper 
ſyllable of that word, cannot fail to be A 
guide both to the pauſe and emphaſis, and 
muſt infallibly lead to a diſtinctneſs, a ful- 


neſs, and firmneſs of pronunciation, 


Books publiſhed by the ſame Author, and fold by 
RoBERTSONS, Paternaſter-roꝛo; and T. CADELLy 
STRAND. 


Price, bound in Calf, 73s 
A Dictionary of the Engliſh Language, 


anſwering at once the Purpoſes of Rhyming, 
Spelling, and Pronouncing, on a Plan not hitherto at- 
tempted : in which, I. The whole Language is arranged 
according to its Terminations. II. Every Word is ex- 
plained and divided into gyllables exactly as pronounced. 
III. Multitudes of Words liable to a double Pronuncia- 
tion are fixed in their true ſound, by a Rhyme. IV. Se- 
veral Words of eſtabliſhed Uſage, not to be found in our 
beſt Dictionaries, are inſerted, and the moſt difficult Words 
rendered eaſy to be pronounced by being claſſed accord» 
ing to their endings. To which is prefixed a copious 
Introduction to the various Uſes of this Work, with cri- 
tical and practical Obſervations on Orthography, Sylla- 
bication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme; and for the Pur— 
poſes of Poetry is added an Index of allowable Rymes, 
with authorities tor their Uſage from our beſt Authors. 
Fronte, exile negotium, 

Et dignum pueris putes, 

Aggreſſus, labor arduus. TERENTIAN. Mau. 
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Being the Subſtance of a Courſe of Lectures on the 
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